Chapter g
THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM AGAIN

ONE day during the crisis over the Darnley marriage the French
ambassador found Elizabeth playing chess in her Privy Cham-
ber* The game was like human affairs, he remarked; one lost a
pawn and it seemed not to matter., but frequently the game was
lost in consequence. Yes., answered Elizabeth^ catching his
meaning, Darnley is only a pawn but it may be checkmate if
I am not careful.

It certainly looked as though it would be. Elizabeth's first
impetuous impulse had been to back Murray and his fellows in
their resistance to Mary's marriage. But when it became evident
that this called for an army and war, she drew back. The risks
were too many. She would merely drive Mary into the arms of
France, the very danger she had always tried to avoid. She might
even bring the Catholic powers down on England, and give
substance to that spectre of a Catholic league that was haunting
Protestant dreams. France told her in plain terms to keep her
hands off Scotland; and this in spite of the fact that Catherine de'
Medici was angling for her as a wife for her son, Charles IX, and
was therefore friendly. Philip II showed his goodwill to Mary
by sending her a small subsidy: the money was lost with its
bearer in a shipwreck off the Northumbrian coast, but the good-
will remained. Finally, the Pope sent a nuncio and funds to
France, to wait there for the signal to cross to Scotland. What
could Elizabeth do in such a situation, but play her rebel friends
false? When Murray, against her command, hurried south to
beg her aid, she staged one of those preposterous face-savings
which the diplomacy of the day permitted. Dressed in black and
kneeling before her in the presence of two French ambassadors,
he speaking Scots, she French, he was taken to task for his re-
bellion,, like a schoolboy. Probably the farce had been rehearsed
in private the night before.